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volume." The review is in two chapters, corresponding to the volumes 
of Levasseur's work: (i) "Mediaeval Period," and (2) "Renaissance 
and Modern Periods." The limitations of the review do not permit 
of detailed treatment of any of the phases of the history of the working 
classes, but suggestive references are made to such subjects as the 
organization of the gilds and their orders; the fraternities, the begin- 
nings of trade unions, strikes, and other devices for winning industrial 
disputes; wages and conditions of labor; regulations governing pro- 
duction; taxation; coinage and banking; fairs and commerce; attempts 
at protection ; royal manufactories and monopolies ; also to the industrial 
programs of such monarchs as Henry IV and Louis XIV and of such 
statesmen as Richelieu, Colbert, and Turgot. In the entire course of 
the review the writer is sympathetic and appreciative of the significance 
of Levasseur's work, and the publication of this little book should 
assist in realizing her expressed hope that more students might be 
induced to read the work reviewed. 

Robert Fry Clark 
Forest Geove, Ore. 



Marketing Perishable Farm Products. Vol. LXXII, No. 3, Whole 
Number 170, Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
Columbia University, 1916, by Arthur B. Adams, A.M. 
Pp. 180. 

In this volume Mr. Adams has sought to narrow the investigation 
of the working of the marketing or middleman system down to that of 
perishable farm products. In the preface he says: "The attempt is 
made to point out the fundamental economic forces which underlie the 
marketing of these goods and to suggest methods of controlling these 
forces so that the cost of passing the goods through the market processes 
may be reduced." In the six chapters he considers "The Character 
and Significance of the Problem," "The Present System of Marketing 
Perishables," "Why the System is a Burden to Society," "Reform of 
the Marketing Processes or Machinery," "Reduction of Costs of Per- 
forming the Marketing Processes," and "Reduction of the Burdens of 
Marketing by Changing the Nature of the Goods and Area of 
Production." 

The essentials of the problem are: small portion of produced perisha- 
bles marketed, fluctuation of prices, high prices to consumers, low 
prices to farmers, and deterioration of goods from producer to consumer. 
The lowering of the real wages of laborers, and the increasing use of 
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perishables as food supply make a demand for securing cheaper market- 
ing processes. While various attempts have been made to cheapen 
the process they have not had much effect (chap. i). 

Without a thorough understanding of the marketing system for 
perishables it would be impossible to detect its weak and strong points. 
Hence the kinds of markets and middlemen together with the functions 
performed by each, receive much consideration. Each kind of market, 
growers' local, wholesale, and retail, has its own kind of middleman. 
These markets and functionaries have grown up in response to pressing 
needs. But the system thus evolved does not necessarily depend on 
the employment of private functionaries acting for private profit 
(chap. ii). 

The social burdens incident to the marketing of perishables are 
due to (i) inherent characteristics of the goods, namely, their perish- 
ability, seasonal production, and production and consumption by small 
business units, and (2) imperfections in the methods and processes by 
which they are marketed, such as poor care of goods, inadequate market 
information, expensively run marketing machinery, and sometimes 
dishonest middlemen (chap. iii). 

An examination of the marketing machinery with a view to dis- 
covering how the social burdens imposed by it may be reduced leads to 
the following conclusions: First, relative to reduction of such burdens 
by simplification Mr. Adams says: "On the whole, we find that these 
processes cannot now be very much simplified either by producers, 
consumers, private middlemen, or co-operative associations." That is, 
the number of processes cannot be reduced (chap. iv). Secondly, the 
burdens may be reduced by reforming the processes of marketing by 
any of the following methods: (a) "the national, state, and municipal 
governments may, through marketing departments or bureaus, co-operate 
with, and regulate, the methods and processes of those engaged in the 
marketing business"; (b) "private middlemen may be supplanted by 
co-operative associations which carry on the work at less cost"; (c) 
"elimination of inefficient practices through competition between the 
marketing agencies" (chap. v). Thirdly, changing the nature of goods 
through breeding hardier and better varieties of plants and animals, 
resorting more largely to cold storage, and making a greater proportion 
into beverages and conserves will secure less perishable and more con- 
stant goods. Reducing seasonal production by securing varieties 
having longer seasons of harvesting, and by widening areas of production 
of goods. Specializing communities for the production of certain 
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goods which they cap produce to advantage, thus securing a larger 
number or a better distribution of, marketing centers relative to 
producers (chap. vi). 

The author has produced a valuable work. It is analytical, not 
dogmatic, keeps in view the facts, and is constructive. It overturns 
preconceived opinions and demolishes the positions of some writers and 
many agitators. The reader of the work has the sense of dealing with 
something substantial and trustworthy and feels that he has secured a 
much better foundation for judging the case of the much maligned 
marketing or middleman system. 

John M. Gillette 

University of North Dakota 



The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. A Study in Religious 
Sociology. By Emile Durkheim. Translated from the 
French by Joseph Ward Swain. New York: Macmillan, 
1016. Pp. xi+456. $4.00. 
Most of the essays on Australian social organization which have 
been inspired by the books of Howitt, Strehlow, and Spencer and Gillen 
have laid most stress on clan organization and the marriage system. 
The present volume concerns itself chiefly with the religious aspects 
of Australian sociology. M. Durkheim believes that the true explanation 
of totemism is the religious one, and he has taken the Australians as 
the basis of his study of religious sociology because he is convinced that 
they, being of the most primitive type, carry us nearest to the sources 
of religious life. His initial position is that we shall be least likely to 
err if we assume that religious phenomena are to be taken literally, for 
all primitive religions "hold to reality and express it," and "there are 
no religions which are false." This is the basis of his objection to the 
animistic and the nature-worship theories of the origin of religion. 
Moreover, primitive religious concepts do not necessarily involve the 
supernatural, for miraculous interventions are, to primitive men, a 
part of the natural order. The central fact about religion is that it is 
"something eminently social. Religious representations are collective 
representations which express collective realities." In all religions 
there are two comprehensive categories, beliefs and rites, and all involve 
a classification of phenomena in two groups, the sacred and the profane. 
Now it is in connection with the totemic symbol that Durkheim 
finds the clearest separation of the sacred from the profane. He differs 



